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Letters from Members 


Extension 


Thank you very much for the extension 
of time in submitting our papers. I don’t 
know what caused the delay in the ar- 
rival for the request of an entry blank. 
However, your understanding kindness 
has compensated for whatever mishap oc- 
curred, and the staff and I are most ap- 
preciative-—S.D., Pa. 
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Blanket Permission 


With three months of experience as 
a school press Adviser, I find The School 
Press Review very helpful. Do you grant 
something like a “blanket” permission to 
quote from it? Occasionally, a Poem of 
the Month, a particularly good feature, or 
even a short, but complete, article by an 
adult will strike our fancy ... The appeal 
is not for “filler’. Goodness knows we 
have plenty of that! But the idea is to 
inspire better thought, and perhaps better 
reading habits—LS., Va. 


We have no definite ruling on this 
but if it can be used effectively for 
the purpose desired, all we ask is that 
proper acknowledgements be made as 
to the sources.—Ed. 
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Shared 


We expect a large delegation to attend 
the annual convention in March, there- 
fore, we would like to have the necessary 
forms to make the reservations. Last 
year, the delegates who attended the con- 
vention learned many things regarding 
newspaper work which they shared with 
their classmates. This year’s delegation is 
looking forward with pleasure and eager- 
ness to attending the conferences.—F.N., 
Pa. 


v 7 7 
Two Views 


Thanks for the copy of the January, 
1955, Review carrying one of our edito- 
rials. Not only were we flattered that 
it was included in your magazine but we 
have enjoyed reading the very stimulating 
articles which it contained—H5., Ala. 

Regarding The Review . . . the articles 
are long and theoretical, offering little to 
inspire student journalists. Page after 
page of unbroken columns of grey type 
—long paragraphs, no subheads, no illus- 


trations—do not inspire reader interest. 
What your student members want is con- 
crete, practical suggestions for improve- 
ment of their pages, new ideas, and ex- 
changes of ideas. How about a few ar- 
ticles written by students themselves? 
And even if it means eliminating slick 
paper, get some lively photos into the 
thing. Shorter articles, shorter editorials, 
and good illustrations would vastly im- 
prove it—P.O., Alaska. 


oe 
Scrape Together 


We did not intend to enter our news- 
paper for critical service this year, but 
since you have kindly extended the time 
we decided to scrape together the entrance 
fee and take advantage of your offer. Al- 
though we work under such discouraging 
circumstances with no financial or moral 
support from the administration and stu- 
dent body, we know how very valuable 
your service is. 
aging us to carry on our little journalistic 
effort—H.J., Conn. 


v v 7 
“Bless You” 


I feel like saying “Bless You” for your 
very kind letter saying you would still 
accept our paper for the present Contest. 
The fault for the delay is entirely mine... 


Thank you for encour- 


It is not the ratings which interest us 
particularly but the criticisms which have 
helped immeasurably in the past and will, 
I am sure, continue to do so—R.R., Ariz. 


w Y 7 
Late Entries 


We sent our copies to meet the dead- 
line of December 10. That gave us only 
the September, October, and November 
issue of this year and with a new staff 
each year you get our poorest issues. After 
we sent the papers, I received the Bulletin 
and learned that groups such as ours are 
given more time. Could such informa- 
tion be included on the circular? We've 
been trying to improve but feel that since 
you get our poorest issues and that we 
were not informed we could have more 
time we are being discriminated against. 
I'm not dissatisfied with our rating but I 
do believe if we could send our later 


The Cover 


“The picture was taken in the hall jug 
outside the main study hall as classes wer 
being dismissed for lunch. There is link 
else I can tell you about this picture x 
it is an every-day occurrence here 
K.H.S. during the rush at noon,” write 
Dan Albrecht, Editor of the 1955 Ke. 
“Rush” is right and everyone who 
can remember his inner feelings at such 
a high moment in the day can appreciate 
the “action” in this picture. It is “thes 
every-day occurrences”, so often over. 
looked, that tell the real story of a school 
This 1954 issue of the Kewanee, by the 
way, was the Golden Jubilee of a yeu. 
book issued without fail since the first in 
1904. In introducing the book, the edi. 
tors stated, “Styles of dress may change 
the curriculum may change, the manner 
of speaking may change; but the tne 
spirit of our school remains constant’ 
That is what must be captured for tha 
is the book. Miss Dorothy Smith is th 
Adviser. 


wanee. 


issues, we ee do better—E.B., Pa, 


The CSPA changed its deadline from 
January 10 to December 10 to allou 
the judges more time for their work. 
The issues to be entered were stated 
as those from Easter through the lat 
issue up to and including that of De 
cember 10. This was to give the judges 
an idea of the overall student publice 
tion program of the school. The Ass 
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Your School Is News 
By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean of the School of Journalism, Florida State College, Tallahassee 


This paper, prepared as a Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Media Research and 
Service of Florida State University, 
gives an excellent outline of the func- 
tion of the student newspaper in the 
school’s program. It has been divided 
into two parts, of which this is the 
first. After establishing the place of 
the paper in the school, Dr. Campbell 
next proceeds to spell out the indi- 
vidual items that should be checked 
or covered in each department and 
phase of activities so that nothing 
will be overlooked. The second part 
of this paper will appear in the May 
issue of The Review. 


you and news are inseparable. 
First, you may be a news-giver 
—a source of news. Second, you may be 
a news-getter — someone who gathers 
news. Third, you are a news consumer— 


oy SCHOOL is news because 


and so is everyone in your school. 

Why is your school your school? You 
may be a boy or girl attending school. 
You may be a teacher or an administrator. 
You may be a member of the Parent- 
Teachers Association or one of many 
other interested taxpayers. 
Why Tell School News 

You are interested in your school; so 
is the public. It wants to know what the 
boys and girls feel and think, see and 
do. It wants to know about important 
ideas, events, and trends in the local edu- 
cation program. It wants to know what 
has happened, and what will happen. 

Idle curiosity? A little, perhaps. Ac- 
tually the public pays for your school in 
taxes which some citizens say are too 
high. And the public sends its children 
© your school, so it’s entitled to know 
what kind of dividends it is getting for 
its big investment. 

The public wants to know whether 
children master the fundamentals—the 
three R's. It wants to know if your school 
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is inculcating American ideals and pro- 
ducing patriotic citizens. It wants to 
know what happens to every tax dollar 
and whether the teachers are qualified 
spiritually and professionally for their 
jobs. 

The public has a right to know what 
it wants to know. Who will provide the 
answers? If your school has no regular 
or systematic program of reporting news 
of the educational program to the public, 
then taxpayers will turn to other sources 
and may be more likely to rely on rumor, 
hearsay, and speculation. 

Consider another peril. National move- 
ments have developed which have as their 
sole objective the discrediting of Ameri- 
can schools. Sinister and subversive ele- 
ments within our republic seek to de- 
moralize our educational program by at- 
tacking it both directly and indirectly, 
not hesitating to lie about schools and 
school people. 

Do you want the public to be informed 
or misinformed? Do you want it to go 
to the polls with an understanding of 
your school? If so, you as a news-giver, 
a news-getter, and news consumer cannot 
disregard the vital role you play in per- 
petuating dynamic and democratic ideals 
in American education. 

Your Role as News-Giwer 

Almost anyone connected with the 
schools may be a news-giver. Employees 
are especially situated to serve as news 
sources. To be sure, the scope of news 
on which they may speak with authority 
often is limited, yet within limitations 
each usually is the best possible news 
source on one subject or another. 

How can you as a teacher be a good 
news-giver? First, you should understand 
the overall policy of the school on re- 
leasing news either for internal or ex- 
ternal publication. That is, you should 
know whether you are expected to clear 
with the central office or a given official 
in “giving out” news in his field. 
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Second, you should be accessible—not 
too hard to find. Amateur professional 
reporters should be able to get in touch 
with you when necessary—and without 
too much difficulty. Though they’ may 
be in a hurry, they should be received 
with courtesy, tact, and consideration. 

Third, you should provide adequate 
and accurate information. Your opinions 
—or prejudices, if any—are not impor- 
tant usually. But there should be no guess- 
work when you announce dates, outline 
plans, or identify those in the news. On 
the one hand, avoid being vague; on the 
other, don’t go into unnecessary details. 

Sometimes it helps the school if the 
news-giver takes the initiative. You may 
telephone the outcome of a game to a 
sports reporter or some other news to 
one of the rewrite men. You should 
identify yourself clearly and report the 
newsworthy information concisely. 

You may have some qualms as a news- 
giver. You may be modest and humble, 
a person who shuns the spotlight. You 
may fear that colleagues will charge you 
with being a space grabber. If you sub- 
ordinate your own fears and feelings to 
the good of the school, you need not 
worry about the results. 

Amateur journalists producing your 
school newspaper need your sympathy 
and cooperation. They concede that they 
are amateurs. They cannot publicize what 
you do very effectively if you avoid them, 
if you treat them as children who are 
to be seen and not heard. 

Professional newsmen likewise deserve 
courtesy and consideration. They are busy 
men—usually in a hurry. They have dead- 
lines to meet—and they have many stories 
to cover. They are eager to understand 
what you are doing, but they may not 
care to devote their careers to reporting 
the news which to you is most important 
Your Role as News-Getter 

If you are a news-getter, you will take 
more initiative than the news-giver. You 
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will regularly gather and usually write 
news of your part in the educational pro- 
gram. As a dramatics coach, for instance, 
you may prepare news stories about the 
forthcoming senior play. 

You will get better results if the gath- 
ering of all school news is planned. Thus, 
in each school, thorough study should be 
made of the need to disseminate news. 


You will get better results if the gath- 
ering of all school news is planned. Thus, 
in each school, thorough study should be 
made of the need to disseminate news. 
Then a plan should be devised to meet 
the need, and the plan should be put into 
operation. Thereafter it should be eval- 
uated and modified from time to time. 

Chances are that you as a typical teacher 
will not be called on regularly to write 
news for school news media. You may 
be asked to prepare news stories for local 
newspapers or local news programs. This 
you may be asked to do regularly and 
systematically so that accurate and ade- 
quate news coverage will be feasible. 

Important factors to consider are: 

1. News standards of the newspaper 

or news program. 

2. Deadlines to be observed. 

3. Copy form preferred. 

4. Style preferred. 

These and other items may be dis- 
cussed frankly and fully with the city 
editor of the newspaper or the news editor 
of the radio or television station. They 
will point out that they may not go into 
as great detail as the high school. news- 
paper. They may be less interested than 
student journalists in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Local newsmen want news—not what 
they consider puffs or publicity, promo- 
tion or propaganda. And they don’t want 
editorials in disguise. They like timely 
copy in the form they themselves use if 
it is simple, accurate, and readable—and 
is in their hands before deadline. 


Alert and keen observers, they readily 
discern the difference between sound pub- 
lic relations and space grabbing. They 
are quick to detect the build-up boys. At 
the same time they are eager to present 
timely information about the schools, for 
honest reporting is essential in any de- 
fensible public relations program. 

Another thing. If local news channels 
are good enough for school news, then 
they should not be scorned or belittled. 
If you ask in one breath for space in 
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print or on the air, you should not in 
another breath mouth the typical com- 
plaints which the uninformed repeat with 
little justification in so many American 
communities. 

Your Role as News Consumer 

You may be neither a news-giver nor a 
news-getter. Yet you need not be utterly 
passive. If you read or hear news stories 
which you know are inaccurate and, hence, 
detrimental, what should you do? By keep- 
ing silent, of course, you will do nothing 
to remedy the situation. 

You can be positive as well as active. 
You may commend as well as condemn 
the newspaper which brings the news of 
your school to you. The city editor does 
not know your reaction to any part of 
the newspaper unless you tell him. If 
your school means much to you, you will 
tell him of your favorable or unfavorable 
reactions. 

As a news consumer, therefore, you 
also have a responsibility. You need not 
tolerate poor news coverage—coverage 
that may be poor either because the school 
fails to provide the news or because the 
news medium fails to present it. You can 
act, and you can encourage others to act 
to improve the situation. 

What Is News? 

Can you define news? Perhaps not, and 
perhaps a formal definition won't do. In 
your school it consists of the interesting 
and important things which students and 
teachers feel and think, see and do. It 
consists of current ideas, events, and sit- 
uations which show education at work. 

News is what happens—or may hap- 
pen—in your school. It encompasses both 
the past—what’s been done—and the [u- 
ture—what may be done. It concentrates 
on now, because immediate ideas, events, 
and situations are more timely than those 
that are over or which have yet to come. 


When can you be sure that an idea, 
event, or situation is news? The answer 
is obvious. You consider how many other 
people may be interested in the news—a 
classroom demonstration, a service club 
meeting, a basketball game, a senior play, 
a school-wide assembly. 


Ask yourself these questions: how re- 
cent is it—yesterday, last week, a month 
ago? How near is it—in the school, 
downtown, at the state university? How 
big is it—does it affect many students 
or a few? How important is it—that is, 
does it have significant consequences? 


News Channels 

News necessarily flows through ney 
channels. When you think of news chap. 
nels, you realize that there isn’t just og 
public. Instead there are several publig 
The “internal” public is the school com. 
munity consisting chiefly of students by 
including also teachers, administratoy 
other employees, and visitors. 

News may be presented to the interngl 
public in these ways: 

1. Over the public address system, 

2. In assemblies. 

. In homeroom. 
. In classrooms. 
. On bulletin boards. 

6. In student newspapers. 

News that must be told at once usually 
can be presented effectively by someon 
speaking. This type of news may consis 
of important announcements of only 4 
few sentences in length. The public ad 
dress system, assembly, classroom, home 
room—or special meeting of a club o 
class—meet this need. 

News that should be told in detail 
should be read rather than heard. Ip 
some instances, bulletin board announce. 
ments suffice. More often, the school news 
paper is the medium in which the mos 
systematic and thorough coverage of 
school news is most effective. 
External Public 

Consider now the “external” public— 
the people in the school district and the 
community. This public, it is true, a 
times may consist of several publics, any 
of which on occasion may require special 
consideration. The alumni, for example, 
may be urged to visit the school for: 
homecoming celebration. 

Standard channels for reaching the & 
ternal public are: 

. Meetings. 

. Newspapers. 

. Radio. 

. Television. 

. Motion pictures. 

. News letters. 

. Special publications. 

. Displays and exhibits. 

. Parades and spectacles. 
10. Teacher visitation. 


Which news channel is best? Tht 
depends. For one thing, the kind of new 
has to be considered. More importalt 
the policies and attitudes of local new 
papermen and radio and television new 
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Attractive Pages Are Planned 


By ROBERT W. BROOME, Adviser, Vidette, McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pa. 


OES YOUR newspaper look in- 
D teresting? Of great importance 


in evaluating most copy for news- 
papers is the question “Is it interesting?” 
An almost equally important considera- 
tion is the query “Does it look interest- 
ing?” In other words, is your paper read- 
able? 

For, after all, the foremost considera- 
tion in page makeup is readability. The 
appearance of each page should arouse 
reader interest and encourage the sub- 
scriber to read your newspaper. 

A good page should possess harmony, 
contrast, and balance. Harmony is im- 
portant so that the reader may recognize 
that the publication is a coherent and 
unified medium of communication, edited 
by a cooperative staff. Contrast and va- 
riety in makeup are also essential in order 
to attract and maintain the interest of the 
readers in successive issues of the same 
publication. 

A well-balanced page should be 
planned in its entirety, not in a piece- 
meal, hit-or-miss, fashion. Many school 
newspapers appear well planned across 
the top of the page—above the fold— 
but not on the lower helf of the page. 
The entire page is important—the por- 
tion below the fold as well as the upper 
half In planning attractive pages, an 
editor may employ several types of bal- 
ance. In symmetrical balance any ma- 
terial on the right half of the page, di- 
vided vertically, is matched by a similar 
story, headline, cut, or box on the left 
side of the page. Occult balance involves 
the placement of important stories along 
diagonals joining the four corners of the 
page. To attain brace balance, an editor 
should place stories along lines drawn 
from upper left to lower right to form 
a 60-degree angle with the bottom edge 
of the page. This type of balance is use- 
ful when the page features only one im- 
portant story, along with a number of 
unimportant stories. 


LTHOUGH there are various kinds 
of layouts which an editor often 
wants to try, he should always let the 
“opy at hand for a particular issue de- 
termine the layout selected. Editors should 
woid forcing copy into a layout used 
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in some other paper or into a layout with 
which they want to experiment. Staff 
editors should always start with the copy, 
then determine the style of page layout. 

Some general principles apply in all 
types of page makeup: 

The upper right-hand corner of the 
first page is the number one news spot; 
the upper left is second. The upper left 
corner is the number one spot on all other 
pages. 

Longer and more important stories are 
placed at the top of the page; stories 
graduate or decrease in length to the bot- 
tom of the page. 

Continued or jump stories should be 
avoided. 

Paragraphs should not exceed 12 to 
15 lines of type. 


Long stories should be broken by short, 
interesting subheads; more than one sub- 
head, however, should be used in a story. 

Stories should not be spaced nor leaded 
excessively. 

Stories with multiple column _head- 
lines may begin with a lead paragraph 
set in larger type (usually 10 point) in 
the same width as the headline. Some 
specific suggestions apply only to certain 
pages of the newspaper. For example, 
the date line, volume number, school 
name, and the name of the city should 
appear on page one. A double column or 
horizontal head creates interest below the 
fold of the page. Life and sparkle can 
be given to page one by a news feature, 
a human interest story, or an occasional 
editorial. 


O N THE WHOLE, the editorial page 
should be lighter in appearance than 
the other pages and should reflect the 
dignity and prestige which belong to the 
editors and the press. Variety on the edi- 
torial page may be obtained by the use 
of thumbnail photographs, pictures, car- 
tons, italics, boldface type, line cuts, or 
boxes. Editorials may be set in large type 
and in wider columns for more effective 
display and for power to attract readers. 
The masthead should be placed at the bot- 
tom of the page because of lack of in- 
terest appeal. The staff box should be re- 
duced in size to a minimum in type point 
and name listing. 


The sports page, likewise, should dis- 
play an appearance in keeping with the 
type of material which the page includes. 
Larger, bolder headlines and bolder ar- 
rangements characterize this page. Italics 
in some headlines suggest life and move- 
ment. Action pictures are preferred, and 
at least one per issue should appear. Line- 
ups and score statistics should be printed 
in 6 point type. 

Headlines throughout the paper should 
be carefully written and effectively placed. 
Larger headlines always appear above the 
fold of the page; and headlines should de- 
crease in size from the top to bottom of 
the page, except for double-columned 
headlines. By use of light and dark head- 
lines, straight type and italics or script, 
contrast and variety in headlines is 
achieved. In order to avoid too much 
variety, however, the number of different 
headline styles on the same page is often 
limited to the number of columns appear- 
ing on the page. 

Headlines should be consistent—all 
capital letters or a combination of caps 
and lower cases; the use of varieties of 
only one family of type is preferable. 
Every story must have a headline, and 
even columns and features would be im- 
proved by headlines written in the same 
style as heads for news or sports stories. 
Editors should avoid tombstoning—plac- 
ing two headlines side by side—and un- 
changing, departmentalized labels or 
heads, such as “On the Bookshelf,” “In 
This Corner,” etc. 


Cuts as well as headlines, boxes, and 
advertisements should not be allowed to 
appear on the fold of the page. Although 
illustrations add much to the appearance 
of a newspaper, photographs should not 
be adjacent to other cuts, boxes, nor to 
ads. Two unrelated photographs should 
not be placed together. Large cuts are 
placed near the top of the page; in fact, 
no cut below the fold should be larger 
in size than any cut above the fold. 


S INCE MOST school newspapers carry 

advertising, the advertising manager 
needs to follow some definite plan in ar- 
ranging ads. Incidentally, the advertising 
copy is always placed on the layout first; 
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Youth Marches On 


To some, the proposals of the class in citizenship at Allegany 
High School in Cumberland, Md., that the Electoral College of 
the United States be abolished, may seem out of line with the 
restraint and decorum in political matters normally associated 
with youth. To those who are working day by day with youth 
as it emerges from the doubts and uncertainties of its early 
years and crosses the threshold of maturity, it is quite to be 
expected that something cataclysmic may be the result of its 
thinking. 

This question has been discussed in many circles over the 
years and, to date, little or nothing has been done about it 
There are many things in favor of its retention and many 
opposed to it. Apparently the latter is the predominant feeling 
among the students who are working on the proposition high 
in the hills of western Maryland. 

What may come of this movement is still in doubt. That 
a group of young men and women, immersed in the activities 
incident to a citizenship project, should come up with an idea 
of this nature as a result of their studies, investigations, and de- 
liberations is, in itself, an encouraging thought. It should lend 
hope to those who feel that youth is heedless, thoughtless, and 
concerned with more frivolous things. 

That they should turn to their school newspaper as a means 
or publicizing their ideas and actions and, through it, enlist 
the backing of their fellow-students is as natural as the corre- 
sponding action of their elders when they, too, seek help and 
strength through the press. The publication of a special edition 
of the paper which will be placed in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the Congress and the Senate shows an appreciation on 
their part of the power and influence of the press. What the 
members of the Legislative branch of the Government may 
think of this is open to conjecture. However, if the move- 
ment spreads to other localities, and a substantial part of the 
school press of the country lends its support, the weight of 
public opinion may well follow their lead. 

This is not only citizenship in action but the school press 
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at its best. If it wins, the efforts of all these years may fy 
looked upon with new respect and admiration. If it does ng 
win, nothing will be lost for, win or lose, it demonstrates why 
youth can do, and will do, the day it reaches its majority. 


The Convention Approaches 


The thoughts and desires of thousands of editors and Ad. 
visers are turned toward New York to see what the Convention 
will bring forth this month. This has been growing in volume 
since the day the first Convention was announced in the autump 
of 1924. The following March, 308 gathered for the first of 
the thirty that have been held. Including that number, 66,147 
editors and Advisers have attended these gatherings. 

Not only is the total impressive but out of these numbey 
have come the men and women who are now writing the news 
and the articles that fill the pages of the newspapers and mag. 
zines of the country and keep the radio and television programs 
on the air. In addition, they are found in all walks of busines. 
professional, and civic life carrying out the things they learned 
through the school press and its several manifestations. 

There is no guarantee that school press activities will perform 
miracles of achievement for those who participate in its require 
ments or that attendance at a press convention will assure im 
mediate success in life. All we can say is that people do ge 
as much out of it as they contribute to it and that those who 
took their work seriously show evidence of substantial benefits 
that have derived from the experience. 

The program is now in the making. One does not get always 
that for which he asks. The aim is always high and, some 
where along the line, a figure emerges that proves to be em: 
nently pleasing to all concerned. There is seldom a refusl 
of an invitation to speak for other than good and sufficient 
reasons. These are always accompanied by expressions of sin- 
cere regret. There will be no disappointments that cannot bk 
readily alleviated. The Convention usually lives up to all hope 
and expectations and an experience long and affectionately te 
membered. 
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Want UN Stories 


We request copies of your published articles (from the schoo 
press) on any phase of the United Nations. We particularly 
want stories of visits to the United Nations, and stories about 
discussion groups or meetings when United Nations speakers 
have been heard. 

These articles with those from many other newspapers an 
periodicals will be displayed most of the time in a large Scrap 
Book which Women United for the United Nations places it 
the Lobby of the Carnegie Endowment International Center 
on the United Nations Plaza. 

This Scrap Book is seen by many visitors and thus stim 
lates further United Nations activity. 

Address your articles to: Mrs. Walter M. Weie, Chairmat, 
Press Committee, WUUN, 345 East 46th Street, New York, NY. 

Women United for the United Nations is an affiliated group 
of Accredited Observers to the United Nations, and among 
other activities is making this collection for display of artids 
and editorials on the United Nations written by THE PEOPLB 
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New Life for the Small School Paper 


By ALFRED LEVINSON, Newspaper Adviser, Amherst, Mass., High School 


§ IT POSSIBLE for the smaller sec- 

ondary schools to beat the prohibitive 

cost of printing; to present their stu- 
dents with continuous non-academic writ- 
ing experiences; to produce a regular stu- 
dent newspaper? The positive must be 
accentuated. A negative answer would 
send into non-journalistic exile more than 
half the students in our country. 

Sixty per cent of the secondary schools 
in Massachusetts have student populations 
of 500 or less. Only twelve per cent have 
more than 1000 students. A number of 
schools in the first group mimeograph 
their news-letters. Some print regular, 
though not frequent, journals. Most have 
sporadic information outlets, if any at all. 

The smaller schools too often have 
neither financial depth, nor enough stu- 
dents from whom can be gathered those 
with specialized writing interests. Facul- 
ties also are not large enough to warrant 
full- or part-time concentration on jour- 
nalism. 

This diminishing attention to journal- 
ism is deplorable not because young stu- 
dents will not get enough “publicity” or 
“recognition.” The school newspaper need 
not emulate its professional godparents 
in perpetuating what Dr. Lyman Bryson 
(Columbia University ) has termed a new 
democratic hierarchy based on “name- 
publicity.” More serious for our youth is 
the loss of a concrete incentive to better 
writing, and consequently closer attention 
to how and what one reads. 


oe Amherst High School 
has less than 300 students, it has 
maintained for years a printed newspaper, 
The Graphic. Three years ago, the paper 
was average-sized and appeared monthly. 
Its contents were often stale by publica- 
tion date. The football season was almost 
over when the paper reported the first 
three games. General feeling was that the 
paper showed more historical than news 
value. 

And printing costs were booming. 

Sacrificing size for timeliness, we cut 
the paper in half and produced it every 
two weeks. The news was more lively, 
the notebook size was popular. Though 
we halved the dimensions, unfortunately 
we were unable to halve the bills. Cir- 
culation figures did not warrant the still 
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heavy expense piled up over a ten-month 
period. 


HIS YEAR we made (we hope) a 

successful, permanent change. We 
arranged to appear every third week as a 
full page in our town’s weekly, the Am- 
herst Journal Record. 

Editor Alan Miller was quick to realize 
the values of this procedure: an exclusive 
feature for his weekly; a definite, though 
small, direct boost in circulation in a 
small town where such an increase is im- 
mediately evident; an investment in the 
future, when the present-day student be- 
comes tomorrow’s citizen. 

In addition, Mr. Miller, a youthful 
graduate of Boston University’s School 
of Journalism, is very eager to forward 
journalism and help the town’s youngsters. 

The Graphic appears now as a full 
page without advertisements. This is a 
great boon, spacewise. Also we do not 
face the problems of what ads are appro- 
priate on a school page, what advertiser 
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may be slighted because he does not ap- 
pear on a popular page, read by a guar- 
anteed audience. 

We have our own masthead and always 
appear in the same spot. We have our 
own format, news style, and headline 
schedule, increasing the individuality of 
the page. A geographic blessing is the 
printing plant's proximity, less than one 
hundred yards from the school. Mr. Mil- 
ler welcomes and we encourage our bud- 
ding writers to see a print shop in action. 
The weekly’s editor hopes that some day 
the students will be able to come into 
the shop and work out the paper from 
start to finish “right on the stone.” 

And the only cost to us is the price of 
cuts. 


S FOR timeliness, we follow a news 
magazine style rather than the pro- 
fessional daily’s “scoop” approach. Fea- 
tures predominate. We highlight human 
interest elements in the news stories. We 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Poetry of the Month... 


The staff of the Spiral, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., under the direction of Miss Edna S. Rosencrantz, the Ad- 
viser, selected the poems for this issue of The Review. We are 
indebted to them for their discriminating choice. 


THE SAND CASTLE 


The water was smooth when work was begun. 
Soon turrets stood high in bright, morning sun. 
A moat and a bridge were built in the sands, 
The work and the joy of two little hands. 
The castle was trimmed with dripping wet mud 
As waves bounded in, a dull, dreary thud. 
Soon after the child had gone from his play, 
The waves washed the small, proud castle away. 
And all through the night the moon looked about; 
He saw a bare spot the tide had smoothed out. 
But safe in his bed, a little boy sighed; 
He saw a proud castle, a princess inside. 
Bettejane Knight 


The Erasmian 
Erasmus Hall High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THOUGHT 
Had 
I a flower 
I would not 
have it pressed 
so it could 
' live 
forever 
in drab 
and muddy tones, 
but rather 
keep it 
only 
a day 
in 
fragile 
sensuous 


Susi Goldhor 


Patterns 
Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MONOTONE 
Gray is the winter sky, 
Bleak, desolate, and cold; 
You entreat not mortals 
To rejoice beneath you 
Like the clear blue heaven of summer; 
Nor do you make them 
Scurry and hide 
Like the ominous sky of the storm. 
For you are Gray. 
And Gray are the people of earth 
Who neither weep nor laugh 
Nor dance nor rest; 
But walk the paths of their lives 


In the slow, weighty, yet tearless tempo 
Of Gray; 
So that the dirt and the dust may be muted 
With the light; 
Changing not the hue 
Of Gray. 

Susan Landy 


The Spiral 
New Utrecht High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TINSEL 


You care not for the highest star 

And its divine seclusion, 

And deep, shadowed beauty. 

You cling to the brightest one 

That the birds and the treetops 

May envy you, 

And admire your silver tinsel. 

You flash in the black of night 

To guide the aimless 

To your hollow caverns 

That sparkle as you do. 

Your tinsel is corroded 

By the careless hand of time. 

And you and those that follow 

Are consumed by emptiness. 

Could you not see the higher star? 
Susan Landy 


The Spiral 
New Utrecht High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE SEA 
1. At Night 
I sat alone on a sand dune 
enveloped in the warm black night. 
I watched the mystical sea 
moving before me. 
She loos’d her hair and it tumbled 
luxuriantly on the white sand. 
She drew her hair back again and it 
was swallowed up in the blackness. 
She beckoned to me to come and 
learn her secret. 


2. In the Day 
Today the sea has put on her company 
manners for the hundreds of bathers. 
She is blithesome and rocks the swimmers 
to and fro with spirit. 
She is indifferent to me and no 
longer beckons— 
I gaze at her, confused by her 
air of detachment. 
I want to recapture her intimacy, 
But she looks at me and 
merely laughs. 
Joan Cenedella 


The Bluebird 
Julia Richman High Sebo 
New York, N.Y. 
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Students Seek To Abolish Electoral College 


Listen to the voice of young America! 

“What kind of an election day was 
it? A day like any other election day 
except that a President of the United 
States was chosen by a minority of the 
voters. 

“Maybe that seems fantastic in our de- 
mocracy, but you can be there when it 
happens. On three different occasions in 
the history of this country, a man has 
become President who did not receive a 
majority of the popular vote. 

“And it could happen in 1956, in 1960, 
or in any other election year as long as 
a small body of men known as the Elec- 
toral College continues to have the power 
to disagree with the will of the majority. 

“The Electoral College was established 
by the Constitution at a time when its 
writers thought the people could not 
choose a President without the help of 
more intelligent men meeting and delib- 
erating on who was the best man. Even 
then, it was opposed by Madison, Frank- 
lin, and Gouverneur Morris, who favored 
direct popular election. It served its pur- 
pose then, but this great nation has prog- 
ressed rapidly in the past 168 years. 

“Other things which were good in 1787 
and which have become outmoded have 


been changed or discarded, as the elec- 
tion of Senators by the State Legislatures 
and the listing of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President together on the 
ballot, the one receiving the highest num- 
ber becoming President; the second high- 
est, Vice President. But the Electoral Col- 
lege, as antiquated as the horse and buggy, 
has remained. 

“Now we must decide what we want 
—the will of the people, or the will of 
the minority. If we want what we believe 
is the true meaning of democracy, the 
will of the majority, rather than the rule 
by power in the hands of a few, we must 
say the Electoral College should be abol- 
ished. 

“Education in the United States has 
made it possible for voters to speak for 
themselves. If they can know that their 
X on the ballot really means they are 
choosing their President rather than the 
men who will elect him, they will vote in 
greater numbers than ever before. Their 
pride and responsibility in choosing their 
candidate themselves can make their in- 
terest in our government keener and 
stronger. 

“In 1936, Roosevelt with 60 per cent 
of the popular vote, received 98 per cent 


DISCUSS ELECTORAL COLLEGE—Pictured above are: (seated) Rodney Breed- 
love, Sondra Wagner, Margaret Thompson, Barbara Gronbach; (standing) Don- 
ald Payne and Charles Smith, the panel seeking to abolish the Electoral College. 
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.of the electoral vote. 


TELL ABOUT IN IT PLAY —Patricia 
Kerns (standing) and Eleanor Mur- 
phy (seated) agree with Barbara Os- 
sip that the Electoral College should 
be abolished. To accomplish this goal, 
they have written a play on the his- 
tory and functioning of the College. 


In ten instances 
since 1824, including the 1948 election, 
the system has given a majority of the 
electoral vote to a candidate with only a 
plurality of the popular vote. Direct elec- 
tion would make it impossible for a can- 
didate with the largest number of popular 
votes to lose to a candidate with fewer 
popular votes, as did Jackson in 1824, 
Tilden in 1876 and Cleveland in 1888. 
“If for no other than these very im- 
portant reasons, let us seek to abolish the 
Electoral College!” 
—By Jerry Yankelevitz, junior. 


HE ABOVE editorial, written by 
Jerry Yankelevitz, a junior boy, 
is the result of the Citizenship 
Class Education study of the Constitution 
of the United States. Taught by Miss 
Mary E. Murray at Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md., the students decided 
to seek to abolish the Electoral College of 
the nation and already have the ball roll- 
ing to have a bill introduced in Congress. 
The project was started last fall by the 
students, with Donald Paye and Sondra 
Wagner as co-chairmen. Their first step 
was to write a letter to Sen. J. Glenn 
Beall at Washington, who sent the class 
information on the pros and cons of the 
system. 
Other research was conducted as mem- 


Seven 





bers of the class studied the Constitution 
and read through books and newspaper 
editorials on the College setup, its func- 
tion and operation through the years. 
A panel was formed in conjunction 
with the project, including Sondra, Don- 
ald, Barbara Gronbach, Charles Smith, 
Rodney Breedlove, and Margaret Thomp- 
son. They presented their material to 
the class and an open forum followed. 


O CLARIFY their thinking, the stu- 

dents invited W. Earle Cobey, local 
attorney, to a class period and he informed 
the members he was in favor of abolition 
of the College, giving additional weight 
to the list of “pro abolition” arguments 
the students had already listed on the 
blackboard. He also helped them refute 
some of the “con abolition” reasons they 
had listed. A tape recording was made 
of the discussion. Paul M. Fletcher, state’s 
attorney, voiced the same opinion when 
interviewed. 

William M. Wilson, another local at- 
torney, expressed himself as favoring the 
Electoral College system, so the group in- 
vited him to a class meeting. Again a 
tape recording was made of his talk and 
of the class discussion. The students were 
agreed that his arguments were not strong 
enough to be effective and pushed their 
project with renewed vigor. 

A visit of the panel to the office of 
Rep. DeWitt S. Hyde, representative from 
the Sixth District of Maryland, cleared 
up a few matters and he indicated he 
would introduce a bill in Congress, al- 
though more than one class would be re- 
quired. 

Since approximately half the members 
of the class were on the staff of the 
Alcohi Mirror, student publication of Al- 
legany, they decided to devote a future 
issue of the paper entirely to the year’s 
project and send copies of the publication 
to the Senators and Representatives of 
the 48 states. 

Miss Murray then wrote to Dr. Joseph 
M. Murphy, director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, asking for 
the support of the member publications 
of CSPA. Her purpose was to seek to 
impress upon the citizens of their com- 
munity, their State Legislatures, and their 
Congressmen and Senators that the youth 
of the nation are an alert, thinking, citi- 
zenry, that they are supporters of a true 
democracy in which each individual voter 
is equal, and that 3,000 student editors, 
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Junior High School Division 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 


General Meeting—2:30-3:20 P.M. 


Clinic for Junior High School Papers: 


Emanuel Wechsler, Adviser, the Ridder News, publication of the Her- 
man Ridder Junior High School, New York City 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1955 
Round Table Discussion—1:30-2:20 P.M. 
Chairman: Barry Kunz, Central Junior High School, Allentown, Pa. 


Theme: This Is How We Do It 


The Feature Page: Loretta Marsh, Albert Leonard Junior High School, 


New Rochelle, New York 
Our Best Issue: 
Durham, North Carolina 


Kenneth Wheeler, East Durham Junior High School, 


Selection and Training of Staff: Betty Martin, Terrell Junior High 


School, Washington, D.C. 


How To Finance Junior High Publications: (to be announced ) 
Meeting of Junior High Advisers: The Junior High Publication—2:30- 


3:20 P.M. 


Sectional Meetings—3:3—-4:20 P.M. 


Running a Sports Page: Glen Falls Junior Highlights, Glen Falls, N.Y. 
(Other sectional meetings to be announced ) 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12 
Clinics—10:00-11:15 A.M. It is suggested that Junior High Advisers attend 
the clinics listed on the general program 





when united in an all-out effort to im- 
prove their government by seeking the 
direct election of the President of the 
United States, are a vital factor in our 
country. 

In reply, Dr. Murphy invited her to 
write this article, summarizing the project 
to date and asking the support of the 
members of the association. 

“Yours is the most startling project 
I've known to be taken up by the school 
press,” wrote Dr. Murphy. 


INCE THEN the class has been con- 
ducting a city-wide poll through the 
school children in an effort to learn how 
citizens of Cumberland feel about the 
Electoral College. The panel has also 
contacted civic and patriotic clubs for 
speaking engagements; have obtained 
free time on radio for an open forum and 
have been given time on the Potomac 
Valley TV for a television program in 
early March. 


A play has been written on the Electoral 
College by Eleanor Murphy, Barbara Os- 
sip, and Patricia Kerns to be staged for 
the student body as an assembly program. 

As of this writing, the panel has taken 
their project to Judge William C. Walsh, 
former Attorney General of Maryland, 
who is helping them in the preparation 





of arguments for their radio and TV ap 
pearances. 

The publicity committee, under Py 
tricia McGill and Betty Beck, co-chair 
men, have written letters to several Sen- 
ators and Representatives who have fe 
vored this movement before asking for 
endorsement of the project and suppor 
of the bill when it is introduced is 
Congress. 

The committee has also written to m 
tionally prominent news, radio, and TY 
commentators asking for endorsementan 
publicity when the bill is ready for it 
troduction. 

The Allegany High School class is ast 
ing the student editors of America 0 
support their project through similar ons 
in your schools. This is a wonderful op 
portunity for the student press to make 
national history by seeking to abolish tk 
election of the President by a few and 
giving every man an incentive to vor 
knowing that his is equal to every oth 
vote Cast. 

Support the bill so that in 1956, it my 
be said: “What kind of an election & 
was it? A day like any other elect 
day except that for the first time in@ 
history the President of the United State 
was chosen directly BY THE PEOPLE 
Take heed of the voice of young Ame 
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News and Notes..... 


Bill Happ, whose picture was as start- 
ling to the Review subscribers on the No- 
vember cover, as it was to him in the 
first place, is now in the United States 
Army. Doubtless, he was as startled with 
things in the Army as he was when he 
saw his exam paper during his student 
days at Riverside, Cal., College. His fam- 
ily is not being allowed to forget the 
matter for his mother sent for some extra 
copies to present to his uncles and aunts 
for Christmas. 

Pe ¢ 

It is always a pleasure to receive Christ- 
mas cards from publications and old 
friends in the school press field, as well 
as the special editions that appear at holi- 
day times. Their number is legion and 
we thank them, one and all, for making 
our days brighter and our hearts warm 
with affection and appreciation. 

Of particular interest, was a card from 
Ava F. Hunt, Acting Principal of Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. The 
Chand Bagh Chronicle, their English lan- 
guage magazine, has been a CSPA mem- 
ber for a number of years. 

rg. 8 

Bookbinding and Book Production, the 
journal of the trade for December, car- 
ries a summary of the 20th Annual Year- 
book Critique and Contest of the CSPA 
replete with illustrations for the 1954 
entries with the startling head: “Yearbook 
Sales May Reach $42,000,000.” For those 
not familiar with the magazines, it offers 
plenty of suggestions for book publishers, 
of which fraternity yearbook Advisers and 
staffs have become impressive and impor- 
tant members. 

ee 

Student publications from 50 local 
schools were placed on display in the 
lobby of the Brooklyn Public Library for 
a four week period starting January 4. 
The collection ranged from one-page 
mimeographed weekly newspapers to 
slick professional looking literary annuals. 
They were the work of nearly 500 stu- 
dent editors and were read by an audience 
of more than 200,000 in public, private 
and parochial schools at junior and sen- 
ior high levels. The exhibit included, 
also, photographs of personnel and pro- 
cesses from the Brooklyn Eagle to illus- 
ttate the steps in the printing of a news- 
Paper. It's a good idea and ought to be 
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developed in every community of size in 
the country to let the general public know 
what is being done in the field of student 
journalism. 


December's Photolith, stresses the fi- 
nancing of the yearbooks and calls the 
advertising section the “Laboratory for 
Free Enterprise.” Editorially and other- 
wise, the editors believe “the alliance be- 
tween merchants and school publications 
is wholesome for the merchant, for the 
students and for the school.” We agree, 
heartily. Some admirable suggestions can 
be picked up from the issue. 


ee 

“Journalism for What?” is Stanley Sol- 
omon’s article in the Dec. 1 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher supported by six ob- 
jectives developed by Dean Laurence 
Campbell of the Florida State University 
School of Journalism. This is illustrated 


by a picture taken at the 1953 CSPA 
Convention showing one of the delegates 
interviewing General Carlos Romulo who 
addressed that gathering. In “Reprints 
Made Easy” in the January 5 issue, he 
tells how many teachers are meeting the 
requests of their students for basic ma- 
terials by reprinting them with ditto and 
duplicating devices. He supplements a 
full description of each of the methods 
by a brief bibliography on free or low 
priced booklets that are readily obtainable. 
ee ee 

At the Dec. 14 meeting of the Ad- 
visory Board, a motion was passed to 
send flowers to Miss Marguerite Herr, 
still dangerously ill at the Lancaster, Pa., 
General Hospital. She received them on 
Dec. 23 and though unable to speak, her 
sister reports she seemed to grasp their 
significance and to appreciate her gift. 
The sympathy of all go out to this cheer- 
ful and loyal CSPA and CSPAA member 
who, it is understood, has a remote chance 
of recovery. 


Private School Division 
TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
The Private School Division of the CSPA will again hold a tea dance 


this year as a part of its program for its delegates who attend the Convention 
on March 10, 11, and 12. Its purpose is to enable Advisers and students from 
private schools to step aside from the crowded three-day conference for a 
brief time to meet each other informally. The tea will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, March 10, from 3:30 to 5:00 at the Men’s Faculty Club, 400 
West 117 Street. We are planning to have an orchestra to furnish music 
for the occasion. Preceding the tea, and starting at 2:30, there will be a 
meeting in charge of student editors for the discussion of problems that are 
peculiar to private schools. 

Only one other meeting is scheduled for the Private School Group. This 
will be held for an hour on Friday afternoon, starting at 1:30. A speaker of 
outstanding ability will deliver an address at this meeting. Following it, there 
will be another brief discussion period. 

Since our program is limited to these two meetings, private school dele- 
gations will be given ample opportunity to enjoy the great variety of other 
features of the Convention. But we are sure that you will not want to miss 
the opportunity of exchanging ideas and of getting acquainted with delegates 
from other private schools. We invite your attendance and participation to 
make our program this year a success. 

There will be a charge of $1 for each delegate who attends the tea. Will 
you please notify the Chairman immediately forwarding your check in pay- 
ment for all students and Advisers in your delegation. This is important 
because we must make a definite reservation before the Convention opens. As 
soon as we have your check, we will send you a receipt which you will present 
at the Faculty Club in exchange for tickets for your group. Make the check 
payable to, and mail not later than March 1, to 
payable to, and mail not later than March 1, to J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman, 
Private School Division, CSPA, York Country Day School, 201 West Spring- 
ettsbury Avenue, York, Pennsylvania. 





Features of the Month... 


Miss Rhodra Ezrin, Editor of the East- 
erner, Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., looked over a good many papers 
before deciding on these features. Then 
the staff voted on her selections and these 
were chosen as the best. Dr. Regis L. 
Boyle is the Adviser to the Easterner. 


... THAT LITTLE WORD ‘IF’... 
Sugar and spice and everything nice— 
Yes, one’s personality can have this ‘sugar 
and spice’ if everyone would observe a 
few simple rules in connection with com- 
mon courtesy. Any high schooler’s per- 
sonality can definitely be ‘everything nice 


IF he or she can say “Thank you, I had 
a wonderful time,” to the hostess of a 
party or the chaperones at a formal .. . 

IF she can invite a pretty new girl 
to join the gang for lunch .. . 

IF he can willingly open the car door 
for his date, before she has to struggle 
with it herself .. . 

IF she can excuse herself from an 
animated group to talk to someone stand- 
ing alone at a party... 

IF he can remember to admire a girl's 
sense of rhythm even if her sense of steps 
isn’t perfect at a dance... 

IF he or she can squelch a nasty rumor 
by asking for the source—then forget all 
about it... 

IF he or she remembers the triumphs, 
birthdays, and nicknames of his or her 
friends, as well as of his or her enemies... 

IF he will ask his date her preference 
in movies for the evening . . . 

IF he or she can smile when caught 
mispronouncing a word .. . 

IF he or she'll push a peanut across 
the floor on all fours—or do silly, ridicu- 
lous things demanded by the rules of a 
game or the spirit of a party .. . 

Then he will be a real guy and she 
a real gal, and everyone will like them as 
a pal! 

The Lantern 


Pendleton High School 
Pendleton, Oregon 


eee ee 
ON DEBS ’N DUDS 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall, who's the 
fairest of them all?” 

Appearing fashionable and well turned 
out depends not only on the clothes we 
wear but the manner of care given them. 
Garments which are spotlessly clean and 
fresh give that bid for an attractive ap- 
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pearance. Taking this into consideration, 
stop a minute and check your grooming. 

The cleanliness of your apparel is an 
index to your character. With that in 
mind, many girls have found that a ward- 
robe consisting of washable garments can 
be cared for by the inexpensive soap-and- 
water method. 

If personals need be washed every eve- 
ning, try these rules: Soak the garment 
in sudsy warm water for about five min- 
utes. Leave it in the second water change 
for approximately 15 minutes longer; 
then proceed. Gently squeeze the fabric. 
Never rub hard. Rinse in clear water. 
Add a drop of cologne into the last rinse 
to leave that lingering fragrance. 

After all the excess water has been 
squeezed out, lay the garment in a Turkish 
towel and roll tightly, to absorb most of 
the moisture. In an hour or so, your 
blouse or scarf can be ironed with a 
medium hot iron. 

Woolens present a new problem. A 
little know-how about the subject will 
save those wash day blues. Submerge a 
sweater in lukewarm water and a mild 
soap. Squeeze the article until the dirt 
is washed away. Lift the garment out of 
the water by cupping it in your hands. 

The Turkish towel treatment follows, 
two or three water rinses. Block the 
sweater by pinning it to a previously 
marked cardboard on a paper outline. 
Allow it to dry in an airy place. Artificial 
heat leaves the fibers harsh. 


The Scroll 
St. Ladislaus High School 
Hamtramck, Michigan 
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OLD NORTH CHURCH 
Monument of man still standing, O 
Lordly house of redstone . . . glistening 
white your steeple . . . age of smooth silk 
stockings . . . age of quiet people .. . 
once near vessels docking . . . once a 
silent sentinel . . . guard of peace and 
prayer . . . chime, chime, chiming bells 
of right . . . calling men and women .. . 
saving souls and forming friendships . . . 
preaching the goodliness of Godliness 
. . . defending Freedom's righteousness 
. . . proud and patriotic purpose . . . de- 
fender of defenseless men . . . breathing 
hope into hopeless hearts . . . firing free- 
dom into the very soul . . . one if by sea, 
two if by land . . . shouting rebellion in 
an endless toll . . . waging war! . . . for 


the right to worship . . . fighting fg 
freedom . . . killing to pray . . . winning 
.. . losing . . . more hope! . . . mom 
spirit! . . . winning, winning, winning 
... smashing, freeing, building . . . groy. 
ing, strengthening—grown! 
Your countenance undaunted . . . yoy 
face just faintly haunted . . . memotigs 
. memories of friends long past . 
memories of stately dates . . . of spiti 
. of will . . . freedom’s gates. 
Making plans for a new tomorrow... 
shaking hands to smother sorrow . .. 
playing chess with the wily Fates . . . » 
plan and build our United States. 


Proviso Pageant 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 
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SUMMER EXPERIENCE 
There stands Abe, serious and stern, 
Gazing on students who have come 
learn. 
Watching them pass thru the portals her, 
Beginning their classes for the coming 
year. 


During the summer some went on trips 
Some rode in airplanes, others in ships 
Some went to the mountains, some went 
to the sea, 
But I'd like to tell you what happenel 
to me. 


First picking strawberries each day like 
a slave, 

And dreaming at night of the ocean's oo 
waves. 

My knees were sore, my fingers too, 

It’s a back-breaking job, I’m telling you 


Then came the beans; that’s where! 
shine! 

“The Bean Picker’s Blues” is an old som 
of mine. 

Up in the morning before daylight— 

Never get home till almost night. 


Mud in my shoes, dirt in my hair, 

Looking through bushes—was that a bea 
there? 

Fog in my eyes, my clothes soaking we 

Two dollars a day I was lucky to get. 


So some are sorry to return to schoo, 

And live by the standards of the gold 
rule. 

But Mr. Flora, faculty, custodians 100, 

Here’s one little girl who's glad to seeya 


The Lincoln News 
Lincoln High School 
Tacoma, Washington 
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With the School Press Associations 


The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its annual dinner at the St. James Hotel 
on February 15 with Miss Helen C. Bailey, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, as 
the principal speaker. Taking as her topic, 
“The Place of the School Publication in 
the Curriculum,” Miss Bailey developed 
a theme with which the Advisers are more 
familiar in the way of hopes and expec- 
tations than are a large majority of the 
administrators. Her point of view was 
particularly appreciated by the guests at 
the dinner and indicate clearly that in 
the Philadelphia system there is an in- 
creasing and sympathetic understanding 
of the school press and its relationship 
to the curriculum. This should be so in 
view of the fact that it is to Philadelphia 
we owe the first school paper to appear 
in the Western Hemisphere, if not in 
the world. Guests at the dinner included 
Louis P. Hoyer, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools and William E. Bur- 
kard, John L. Waldman, and Allen H. 
Wetter, Associate Superintendents. Esther 
R. Perlin is President of the PPSPA and 
presided at the dinner. 
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Nat D. Williams, editorial writer and 
columnist for the Tri-State Defender of 
Memphis, Tenn., a subsidiary publication 
of the Chicago Defender, was one of the 
chief consultants at the fifth annual 
FLORIDA A AND M UNIVERSITY 
INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS WORK- 
SHOP held at Tallahassee on January 29. 
This was largely attended and was under 
the direction of Charles J. Smith III, 
workshop director. 
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Temple University has announced its 
eleventh annual TEMPLE PRESS TOUR- 
NAMENT for the 28th of April on the 
campus in Philadelphia. One student from 
each school publication in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland is 
permitted to enter the competitions in 
copyreading, editorial cartooning, edito- 
tial writing, feature writing, news writing, 
page makeup, radio news editing, and 
sports interviewing. Each school is re- 
quested to enter teams up to five students 
each from which the selections will be 


made. The enrollment is limited to 70 
schools, 


Mrs. Lucille N. Moler, second vice-pres- 
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ident of the Maryland Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association, succeeded to the 
acting presidency when Rosalie M. Lep- 
hardt had to resign because of family ill- 
nesses and a change in her assignment 
at Baltimore City College. Dorothy Bench- 
ley, first vice-president, was unable to 
take the presidency because of her health 
and schedule. The editorship of the 
Maryland Scroll, the Association's journal, 
passed from Miss Lephardt to Mrs. Moler, 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md. Plans are being completed 
for the ninth annual MARYLAND 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS CONVENTION 
to be held at the State Teachers College 
at Towson, Md., on April 23. Miss Mary 
E. Murray of the Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md., will be in charge of 
the four writing contests in the editorial, 
news, feature, and sports interview areas. 
Clinics in twelve categories are being 
planned by the Press Club of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland under the direction 
of Prof. Alfred A. Crowell. A feature of 
the convention will be the selection of 
the young man or woman from a Mary- 
land high school who has contributed the 
most to his school, county, or the State 
of Maryland through his high school pub- 
lication. 
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Dr. Laurence R. Campbell will be the 
principal speaker at the annual conven- 
tion of the SOUTH CAROLINA SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, Colum- 
bia, S.C., on April 21-22. Dreher High 
School is the host for 1955. The Carolina 
Editor, official journal, reports that for 
the eleventh consecutive year, the entire 
student body of McClenaghan High, Flor- 
ence, has subscribed for the Yellow Jacket, 
the school’s newspaper. Also, Miss Vivian 
Grefath, Adviser of the St. Andrew's High 
School Blue and Gold was featured as 
“Teacher of the Week” on the school 
page of the Charleston Evening Post in 
an article written by Jimmy McElveen, 
news editor of the school paper. And Lo- 
rine Long of Gilbert High School, a girl 
reporter, walked away with first honors 
in a contest for sports columnists in the 
high school newspapers of the state! 
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The ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION has 
already announced the dates for its 1955 


convention. It will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, on October 
21-22. The January issue of the High 
School Journalist, official publication, car- 
ried a lead story on the CSPA yearbook 
awards to Illinois high schools. The 
Mortonian W eekly, Morton High, Cicero, 
reports that a weekly feature article, this 
one on Carthage College, was read by 
an alumnus stationed at Thule Air Force 
Base in Greenland. To the alumnus, “the 
feature on his alma mater was hot copy 
in a cold place.” The Bloomington Sun- 
day Pantagraph and the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune both ran full page features on the 
school publications of their areas recently. 


Coming Events 


10-12 March—Thirty-first Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

19 March — Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

19 March—Writing Tournament, Scho- 
lastic Press Guild of Chicago, Ill. 

25 March — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, School of Journalism, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

25 March—Meeting, Suffolk (County, 
N.Y.3 Scholastic Press Association, Baby- 
lon, N.Y., High School. 

1-2. April — Tennessee High School 
Press Association, Memphis. (Sponsored 
by W. C. Tucker, Dept. of Journalism, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. ) 

20-23 April—Headliner Week, spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism, Lin- 
coln University, Jefferson, Mo. 

21-22 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, Dreher High School, 
Columbia, S.C. 

23 April—Annual Spring Press Con- 
ference, San Joaquin Valley Scholastic 
Press Association, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Cal. 


23 April—Ninth Annual Convention, 
Maryland Scholastic Press Association, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

23 April—Journalism Field Day, But- 
ler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

23-24 April—Florida Scholastic Press 
Association, Tampa, Fla. 

26 April—Press Conference, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

28 April—Eleventh Annual Temple 


Eleven 





Press Tournament, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

29 April—Meeting, Nassau (County, 
N.Y.) Scholastic Press Association, Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, N.Y. 

28, 29, 30 April—26th Annual Con- 
vention, Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association, Lee Memorial Journalism 
Foundation, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 

5-7 May—lInterscholastic League Press 
Conference, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. Journalism sections are held at 
ten Student Activities Conferences during 
the year at colleges and universities 
throughout the state. 

6 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

Spring (date to be determined )— 
United High School Press of West Vir- 
ginia, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

20 May—Eleventh Annual High School 
Journalism Competition, State College, 
San Diego, Cal. 

21 May—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Luncheon, Marshall Field’s, Chi- 
cago. 

21 May—Annual Luncheon, Chicago 
Scholastic Press Guild, Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May (date to be announced )—Suffolk 
Scholastic Press Association, Islip, N.Y., 
High School. 

20-25 June—Workshop of High School 
Publications, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

7-8 Oct—Press Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

14-15 Oct.—Fifteenth Annual Year- 
book Conference and Short Course on 
Yearbook Production, Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

21-22 Oct—Annual Convention, IlIli- 
nois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, Conn., is co-author 
of the Macmillan Language Series for 


Grades IX through XII. Our English 
Language has been published for Grade 
IX; Essentials of Modern English, X; 
Language Arts and Skills, XI; The Art 
of Communicating, XII. 


Twelve 


Elementary School Division 


TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Elementary school delegates are invited to participate in all other events 


listed in the general program. ) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 
2:30-3:20 P.M.—Clinic for Newspapers: A Medalist Paper—Planning Ik, 
Editing, Setting Up a Dummy, Modern Facilities Available 


Clinic for Magazines 
Papers should be brought to the Clinics. ) 


(Note: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


11:00 A.M. 

McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M. 
12:15 A.M. 


—Meeting: Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 


—Convention Picture, Steps of Low Memorial Library 
—Luncheon for Elementary Advisers and Students, Horace © 


Mann Cafeteria, Teachers College at $1 each. Reservations 
and covering check should be forwarded on or before 
March 8 to: Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Avenue School, 
Adlantic City, New Jersey 

1:30-2:20 P.M—Workshops: Headlines, Editorials, Illustrations, Training 


a Staff 


2:30-3:20 P.M.—Workshops: Humor, Make-up, Feature Writing, Dupli- 
cated Materials Available—A Demonstration 


3:30-4:20 P.M—Feature Lecture: 


Horace Mann Auditorium 


(At this 


meeting, the table reservations for the Saturday luncheon 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will be announced. ) 
3:00-5:30 P.M.—Advisers Tea: Men's Faculty Club at 400 West 117 
Street (All Advisers are cordially invited to attend ) 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


12:45 P.M. 


—Convention Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


(Be sure 


to register early in order to secure tickets for the First 


Balcony ) 


Letters 

(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
ciation decided not to concentrate on 
the fall issues alone for the very reasons 
indicated above. The present arrange- 
ment allows the Board to view the work 
of both the experienced and imexperi- 
enced staffs. As to later issues, it 4s 
only when a school’s issue is delayed 
that a later entry is permitted. If issues 
after the 10th of December are re- 
ceived, and the publication program 
of a paper issued once monthly falls 
after the 10th, that such an issue is 
considered by the judges. If am issue 
is forwarded to the judges that is not 
an issue to be considered by the judges, 
it is ignored for other than informa- 
tional purposes. The Association feels 
it is not fair to the entries as a whole 
to consider for rating purposes, any 
issue that falls outside the specified 
dates —Ed. 


g sa-8 
Do Not Understand 
When our staff read the official Year- 


book Score Book, we were pleased to s 
that we had received a First Place awanl 
We agree with the person who judge 
the book in most cases but there afei 
few things we do not understand. (Thee 
items enumerated—Ed. ) —B.B, 
Wash. 

None of the judging is done im th 
CSPA office, you have the only Sem 
Book issued to a school, and your book 
was returned after the Contest at yom 
request. We are ready and willing 
undertake a review of the items wnle 
question but we have nothing on whit 
to base a reply. At the present tim, 
our judges are busy with the cumm@ 
Contest and Convention plans ambi 
would be impossible to take an adm 
until after the March Convention. Eat 
member has the right to ask form 
explanation of any differences of ofit 
ion but it is suggested that if they a 
to be requested they be made imme 
diately following the receipt of th 
Score Book when the matter is fr 
in the minds of the judges —Ed. 
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The March of Books. . 


Financing School Publications 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


100 WAYS TO FINANCE SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. By John F. Schrodt 
Jr, Bloomington (Ind.): Publication 
Helps. 23 pp. 

Too many advisers devote their time 
almost wholly to editorial staffs of school 
publications. Too 
few pay much at- 
tention to the 
business staffs. 
This modest but 
practical booklet 
is concerned with 
the neglected side 
of school publica- 
tions. 

John F. Schrodt, 
a newspaper adviser, discusses revenue 
sources under six headings: advertising, 
circulation, other printed matter, pho- 
tography, dances, inter-school activities re- 
quiring community participation. 

Though not a comprehensive treatment 
of business staff operations, this booklet 
should be helpful to many newspaper and 
yearbook staffs with business problems. 
"DIRECTORY OF JOURNALISM 
FILMS. Edited by Harry Heath. Ames: 
lowa State College Press. 95 pp. 

Journalism teachers usually recognize 
the value of audio-visual aids in instruc- 
tion. All too often their problem has 
been: what aids are there? Where does 
one get them? 

The Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism has brought out this excellent di- 
rectory edited by Professor Heath of lowa 
State College. In this project he was as- 
sisted ably by Royal H. Ray, Albert Sut- 
ton, DeWitt Reddick, Ed Johnson, Donald 
Krimel, and Olaf Bue. 

Chapter headings: How to use this 
book effectively; advertising and the busi- 
ness side of journalism; the graphic arts, 
the magazine field, the newspaper field; 
public relations, public opinion, and pro- 
paganda; radio and television; miscella- 
neous films, late entries, film sources. 

This is an excellent volume and should 
be in the hands of every school and col- 
lege in which journalism is taught. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF JOURNAL- 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
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ISM. By Robert A. Kidera. Milwaukee; 
Marquette University. 130 pp. 

Typographically attractive, Fundamen- 
tals of Journalism is a combination text- 
book-workbook for high school students. 
It has much that is worthwhile in terms 
of content, but on the whole has limited 
value as a textbook. 

For one thing, the author limits the 
term journalism. To him it appears to 
be a synonym of newspapering. Other 
media of mass communication receive lit- 
tle if any significant attention. 

Then, too, it is not wholly satisfactory 
as a guide book for publication staffs. Its 
organizational chart for large school news- 
papers, for example, fits relatively few 
such papers. 

Three sources of revenue are suggested 
for business staffs: circulation, advertis- 
ing, and subsidies. The activity fee or 
student body card is classified —erroneous- 
ly it seems to us—as a donation or subsidy. 

Two exercises in advertising copy are 
suggested: one for a one-column, eight- 
inch ad; the other, a two-column, ten-inch 
ad. Both are so rare in the typical school 
newspaper that such an exercise is aca- 
demic. 

To be sure, there is much that is of 
merit in this somewhat  stiffly-written 
book. In addition, the glossary, headline- 
schedule, and style sheet are useful. For 
reasons noted herein, this book may fit 
the needs of a number of high schools, 
but it will need considerable supplemen- 
tary material to be effective. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR 
JOURNALISTS. By David Manning 
White and Seymour Levine. New York: 
Macmillan. 83 pp. 

This compact book encompasses nine 
chapters covering these topics: need for 
research tools, getting your study orga- 
nized, measurements of central tendency, 
measurements of spread, the normal 
curve, sampling, testing for significance, 
testing for significance by chi-square, cor- 
relation. 

Seniors and graduate students will find 
this a very helpful booklet to consult as 
they plan research studies. More and more 


emphasis is being given to statistics in 
communication research. In a few pages 
the authors provide a very useful publi- 
cation. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING PRODUCTION. By Thomas B. 
Stanley. New York: Prentice-Hall. 216 pp. 

Without doubt, Thomas B. Stanley's 
second edition of THE TECHNIQUE 
OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTION is 
the outstanding book on this significant 
subject. Wholly up to date, this standard 
work is both authoritative and compre- 
hensive, readable and thorough. 

“This book has two main purposes,” 
says the author. “One is to discuss as 
related matters a number of techniques 
of advertising production which are usual- 
ly treated in separate volumes . . . The 
second purpose is to make clear the ex- 
tent to which the facts of production ad- 
mit of creative use.” 

The book is divided into nine excellent 
chapters in each of which a lucid analysis 
in detail of production techniques and 
related aspects is provided. The chapter 
titles are: visualizing the appeal, focus- 
ing attention by layout, illustrating ad- 
vertisements, understanding color, using 
photo engraving, using lithography and 
gravure, putting type to work, getting ac- 
quainted with paper, planning printed 
matter. 

This superior book—and it is superior 
to other books in this field—is invaluable 
if not indispensable to advertising men. 
Similarly the beginner as well as the pub- 
lication adviser will find it a rich source 
of sound principles supported by essential 
details. 

A VISUAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Harold U. Faulk- 
ner. New York: Schuman. 198 pp. $5. 

Visual presentation of history is not 
new. Sixty years ago Bill Nye’s “History 
of the United States” illustrated by F. 
Opper was published. Since then history 
books have had too little photography, 
too much typography. 

Bill Nye didn’t take history seriously. 
Professor Faulkner does. His book is au- 
thoritative. Its 75,000 words are all the 
more effective because of the use of visual 
diagrams, pictorial maps, and pictographs 
in two colors. 

Each of the nine units in the book is 
developed with the aid of visual materials. 
They present an accurate and impressive 
account of the role of freedom in the 
building of a great nation. 
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News and Notes..... 


“Our boys are looking forward to your 
rating of our newspaper. This is the first 
year that we have had a newspaper; previ- 
ously we occasionally published a news 
magazine,” writes William A. McCluskey, 
Adviser, the Mirror, Northwood School, 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 

eee 

Charles F. Troxell, former Adviser to 
the Frankford Hi-Way, Frankford High, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Associate Director 
of the CSPA, suffered the loss of his 
father, aged 80, on December 30. Aill 
his friends in the CSPA offer their con- 
dolences. 

ct 

“Why I Teach” essays of 250-300 words 
each, from teachers with five years of 
teaching experience by June 1, 1955, with 
a $250 US. Savings Bond for the top 
winner and five $50 bonds for divisional 
winners is offered by the American Legion 
Auxiliary to encourage young men and 
women to enter the teaching profession. 
Entries should be sent to American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

C202 

Photolith for January, came up with an 
interesting thought: “Never fear for a 
moment but that the yearbook rated A- 
plus by your critical service will also rate 
A-plus in the minds of the readers.” 

e owes 

The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a contest for the users 
of offset and related methods of repro- 
duction produced during 1954. Entries 
close on March 1. An entry fee of $5 
is required and a $10 hanging fee for ex- 
hibition in the event of winning. Addi- 
tional information may be had from the 
Association at 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

0:1. Grae 

“Good Action Pictures Need Plan- 
ning” is a timely topic on a neglected 
subject in the January, Scholastic Editor. 
In the same issue, the all-purpose jour- 
nalism room, for most schools more ap- 
propriate than a simulated city room, is 
covered by, “New Journalism Center.” 

C2938 

“Say It With Pictures” by Stanley Solo- 
mon in the February 2, Scholastic Teacher, 
develops the theme of the picture, cites 
examples in the current school press of 
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its effective use, and gives some specific 
information as to how it should be done, 
the equipment to use, and places from 
which additional information can be se- 
cured. He reports to a large extent from 
a recent CSPA questionnaire which an 
inquiry of his inspired. 
eae # 

Miriam Wendle, for a number of years 
associated with the Cherry and White, 
magazine of the Williamsport, Pa., High 
School, and active in both Pennsylvania 
and Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions, retired this fall. A year ago, Miss 
Wedle fell and broke her hip and was 
hospitalized for several months. She still 
lives at 855 Louisa Street in Williamsport 
and now plans to do much of the literary 
work she has postponed for far too many 
years. 

ei ie 

Occasionally, the name used for a year- 
book puzzles us. There seems to be no 
relationship between the name and the 
school. When we found Carillon on the 
cover of the yearbook for the Irwin, Pa., 
High School, we decided to ask. Miss 
Winifred C. Hamilton, the Adviser, 
writes: “This school was originally a high 
school. For thirty years, it became an 
elementary school. During that time, the 
building burned. All that remained was 
the old bell. An organization in town 
placed it on a foundation in the side yard 
as a symbol of Irwin's education. In 1947, 
the new building became a high school 
again. The bell was sketched and used 
as a symbol on the class rings of all Irwin 
students. The school voted on Carillon 
as the best name we could find relative 
to the bell and not used by other schools.” 
And that’s the story. 


ee Te 

Pointing out that “the financing prob- 
lem is a problem of policy, not of re- 
sources,” the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools has issued 
two booklets which show that U. S. pro- 
ductivity should reach 525 billion dollars, 
an increase of 44 per cent over 1953, 
population will be 190 million, school age 
children will number 48 million, a 12 
million or 25 per cent increase over the 
present, and that 5 to 10 billion dollars 
will have to be added to the present 10 
billion dollar outlay to keep pace with 
the requirements. Copies of the booklets, 


excellent background material for currey 
discussions, may be obtained from th 
Commission at 2 West 45th Street, Ney 
York, N.Y. 


o °° 

The good job the schools have dom 
in cultivating a fine taste in literature ani 
music is paying off at the box offig 
Variety, the entertainment field's journ) 
states, “Culture has a future,” and the 
adds, “We mean a money future.” Som 
of us might add that it has another furup 
as well. “Aida” has drawn large paying 
audiences and “Hamlet” and “Henry y 
produced several years ago, are still mak 
ing money. Shakespeare will emer 
again as the No. 1 movie scriptwritg 
with the release of “Romeo and Juliet’ 
a Rank film. 


¢ Ce 9 

Last year, the CSPA had as Conventign 
guest Mr. Otto Peters, a teacher in th 
Berlin, Germany, schools. He was in tk 
United States as a visiting teacher ani 
was brought to the Convention by Mas 
A. Stratton, Atlantic County, N_J., Super 
intendent of Schools. Mr. Peters wre 
Mr. Stratton a letter which has been mim. 
eographed and sent to all who met hin 
during his American visit. Of interest» 
the CSPA membership is the following 
“Yesterday, the first school newspaper ws 
distributed. The Student’s Council decide 
to publish such a paper after I had tl 
them about the school papers in the USA 
and the Convention of the Columbia Sco 
lastic Press Association in New York 
which I attended as a guest.” 


, ey 

A national search has begun ‘for th 
most outstanding journalism student i 
the country. This is, of course, confine 
to students in schools of journalism. Mor 
than fifty editors and twenty Deans d 
Journalism will help make the selecto 
from candidates nominated after a “work 
ing assignment” test in twenty Ametiat 
cities. The national winner will be pai 
with a leading foreign news reporter al 
flown to Europe on an assignment froo 
his home town newspaper to get a sit] 
on the destitute war children in for 
countries there. The event is sponsortl 
by the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Git 
dren in New York City. More infomm 
tion may be had from NEWS (Neti 
European War Children’s Story), Ba 
944, New York 8, N.Y. 
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Your School Is News 


(Continued from Page 2) 


men differ; in large cities, for example, 
they may have little space in print or 
time on the air for educational matters. 
How To Tell the News 

News may be told in words or pictures. 

Your public likes news in pictures; for 

f, consider the interest in comic 
hooks, Look and Life, motion pictures, 
television, family snapshots. Pictures, in- 
deed, are in one sense a language with 
unchallenged universality. 

Even so, there are pictures and pictures. 
News pictures—unlike some others— 
should tell a story or help to tell one. 
Action pictures, therefore, are more likely 
to interest picture editors than those of 
individuals of groups staring uneasily into 
the lens of the press photographer's 
camera. 

Technically a good news photograph 
should have a center of interest. In fact, 
it should have most of these qualities— 
unity, balance, contrast, emphasis, rhythm, 
movement. To reproduce effectively on 
newsprint, it should be a glossy print in 
sharp focus. A center of interest is in- 
dispensable. 

Sometimes newspapers will use more than 
one photograph. A series of photographs 
on how girls learn to cook, for example, 
may provide the basis for a picture story. 
In addition to the photographs, you should 
provide accurate and adequate informa- 
tion for cutlines and for the picture story 
details. 

Writing the News 


Written news should be readable or 
listenable. If it is to appear in a news- 
paper, it should be easy to read and to 
understand. If it is to be broadcast, it 
should be easy to hear and to understand. 
In either case, you should learn the mini- 
mum essentials of getting and writing 
news for the news medium you use. 

Principles of reporting news are dealt 
with at length in professional courses for 
newsmen in schools of journalism. In 
addition, such textbooks as Newsmen at 
Work examine the responsibilities and 
techniques of those who gather news and 
write it. Only a few simple suggestions 
can be presented here. 

News stories, of course, are narratives, 
but they are factual rather than fictional. 
They are written for people who read in 
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a hurry, not for those who relax with a 
short story, novel, or play to enjoy. Hence, 
the technique of the news story is some- 
what different from that of other stories. 

Typical short stories sometimes are de- 
scribed in diagrams of a triangle. Interest 
gradually rises as the reader approaches 
the climax; the interest declines rapidly 
thereafter. For the most part, the short 
story writer relies on a chronological pre- 
sentation of events involving achievement 
or conflict. 

News stories sometimes are compared 
to inverted triangles—or pyramids. The 
lead or opening paragraph presents the 
climax without regard to a chronological 
sequence. Major details follow and finally 
minor details. Usually the reader is most 
interested in the introductory paragraphs; 
thereafter interest wanes rapidly. 

The lead of the typical news story at- 
tempts to answer immediately the ques- 
tions the reader has about news—who was 
involved, what happened, why did it hap- 
pen, where did it happen, when did it 
happen, how did it happen. The more 
important of these five W’s usually are 
presented first. 


The straight news “spills the beans” at 
the outset. In most routine news writing, 
the lead as the opening section is called 
presents the essence of the news—the gist 
of the story. If the reader wants the major 
details, he reads further. If he wants the 
minor details, he keeps on reading. But 
he can—and often does—stop sooner. 


Standard news stories may be classified 
as to content—advances before the news 
event and followups after it happened. 
They may be classified as society, sports, 
accident, labor, and other kinds of content. 
They may be classified as straight news 
and feature news. 


News features often are less timely, not 
so likely to be spot news. Usually they 
have more entertainment value than 
straight news. They provide human-in- 
terest rather than reason-why copy. Be- 
cause of their emotional appeal, they are 
popular especially if the writer is infor- 
mal, humorous, or colorful. 

News features include the what-why- 
how features—oddities, how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles and expository stories; where fea- 
tures—landmarks, places, scenic, travel; 


when features—historical, seasonal, spe- 
cial days, special weeks; who features— 
bio-graphical, confession, human-interest, 
interviews, profiles, personal narratives, 
adventures. 


One of the best ways to learn to write 
news stories is to study good news stories 
—whether straight news or features. This 
is true of news to be heard as well as 
that to be read. You need not imitate ef- 
fective stories, but you can derive from 
them tips which will help you to adapt 
your news facts to your news media. 

You need not try to make your news 
story artistic or literary. It is not the best 
place for current educational jargon which 
educators on the inside invent and appre- 
ciate. News writing is utilitarian in pur- 
pose—a means of conveying simply and 
easily the news facts which the reader 
seeks. 

News Copy Form 


If you want your news to be printed, 
you will make it easy for the city editor 
to use it. You will find out what copy 
form he requires for his reporters to use 
—and you will use the same form. Here 
are typical rules on copy form: 

1. Type all news copy—never single 
space—but double or triple space. 


2. Write your name in the upper left- 


hand corner. You may put your telephone 
number in parenthesis to aid checking. In 
one or two words “slug” the story, that is, 
indicate the content of the story—“Prin- 
cipal Speaks.” And you may indicate the 
approximate number of words. 

3. Begin typing tthe news story about 
half way down the sheet. If the story has 
to be continued on another page, write 
“more” at the bottom of the page. If 
not write “30” or “ ” to indicate the end 
of the story. 

4. Follow the newspaper's style of 
capitalization, punctuation, abbreviation, 
use of figures, spelling, etc. 

5. Usually you will not write the head- 
line. 

Similar rules may be applied in prepa- 
ration of news copy for local news pro- 
grams. Because the copy will be read by 
the newscaster instead of set by a lino- 
type operator, the form will be slightly 
different. You can find out the special re- 
quirements from the radio or television 
news editor. 


(To be continued ) 





New Life 


(Continued from Page 5) 


run an interview series where interests 
and backgrounds of various teachers and 
students are presented. A fashion column 
chats about the latest. in school style. 
Sports is covered from a round-up view- 
point. Most popular is a series called 
“Boy and Girl of the Month.” 

We do not have a special journalism 
course. Instead, the senior year in Eng- 
lish begins with a two- to three-week 
course in news-writing. This, we feel, is 
an excellent introduction to writing in 
general. 

Journalistic technique, based on the 
5-W formula, is comparatively palpable 
as a writing method. The student learns 
to judge his information; to think of his 
reader; to find human interest in the 
dullest fact; to accumulate evidence; to 
verify; to get to the point as quickly and 
succinctly as possible; to organize his ma- 
terial according to inflexible space de- 
mands. 

As Burges Johnson writes: 

It cannot be merely coincidental that 
newspapers have trained so many 
writers who have distinguished them- 
selves outside the field of newspaper 
journalism. Their names are legion 
and range from imaginative writers... 
to essayist, biographers, and historians 
and writers of good verse... practice 
in any kind of good writing trains for 
any other kind of good writing. 
After this introduction to writing in 

general, honor students are encouraged 
to write regularly for the paper. This 
supplements class work which too often 
is not enough challenge for the superior 
student. 


3 pee OF OUR happier experiences 

with The Graphic took place just 
a few moaths ago. A “slow” class (slow 
in skill, rather than intelligence) com- 
plained en masse that the paper was too 
dull. Specifically, they wanted a “gossip” 
column. They also wanted school polls: 
favorite songs, tar, etc. 

We tossed the gripe back into their 
collective laps: you want something, do 
it. They did. Although the spelling and 
punctuation was not of the best, the col- 
umn devised by the class was immediately 
popular. It was interesting and fresh. 

We had agreed from the start to elimi- 
nate the malicious and the salacious. We 
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set a difficult goal: satire, parody, irony. 
Certainly, worthy writing experiences! 

A “Best of the Year” poll was also un- 
dertaken. These recalcitrant students did 
the whole thing: question formulation, 
typing, mimeographing, tabulating. Thus, 
the stimulus of a school paper enabled 
a large number of “slow” students to find 
on their own level a road to writing ex- 
pression. 

Since we do not have a literary maga- 
zine, The Graphic from time to time also 
prints essays, poems, etc. In a forthcom- 
ing issue will appear an interesting study 
of Marlowe's Faustus, emphasizing its 
modern significance. 


All of this is possible because we are 
able to print regularly, at low cost, a page 
in the local weekly. This is our positive 
answer to the question first posed. 

What are the disadvantages of this 
publishing method? We lack a large busi- 
ness department. But in a small school, 
business-orientated students get practical 
experiences with school functions such as 
the yearbook, Booster Day games, class 
dances, et al. We do have a business man- 
ager and assistants whose main job is sell- 
ing refreshments at basketball, allowing 
us some revenue. They do the ordering, 
pay the bills. 

This method puts us very much in the 
public eye; from a narrow viewpoint, very 
much a disadvantage. The slightest mis- 
take can be magnified a hundredfold 
simply because it appears in a town-wide 
professional newspaper. The adviser, and 
the English Department, is more or less 
on a grammatical spot. On the other hand, 
such close taxpayer attention tends to 
sharpen the student’s awareness of the 
need for accuracy and apt expression in 
his articles. 


The most serious shortcoming in a 
school page’s appearing in a local paper 
is the comparative loss of individuality. 
The pride in “our paper” is not as pow- 
erful when it appears as part of another 
newspaper. There is an advantage, how- 
ever, which outweighs even this. 

Printing costs have made it a matter 
of life and death. Life—not death—is 
ever an advantage. 

Financial costs are at a minimum. The 
possibility exists of closer work with the 
practical end of printing. Public relations 
with the town are immeasurably strength- 
ened: for the first time many townspeople 
learn “what is going on over there in the 


school” and are often surprised to find oy 
how much “goes on.” 

Above all, the small school is enable 
to produce a regular student news ap 
writing outlet, with all its concomitag 


benefits. 


Attractive Pages 
(Continued from Page 3) 

then editorial copy is scheduled to occupy 
the space remaining on the page. Ad 
vertising usually pyramids to the righ 
but ads may also form a double pyramid 
Of these plans, one only, however, shoul 
be used by any one newspaper. The Larges 
ads always belong in the lower right-hand 
corner, and ads decrease in size towarl 
the top of the page. Plain borders ay 
better than ornate ones around ads; and 
if column rules are omitted, all ads should 
have borders. As in most profession 
newspapers, no advertising should appex 
on page one nor on the editorial page 

The ideas and rules contained in this 
article do not represent a complete lis 
of ideas, but are intended to serve asa 
guide to those who must plan layout 
Many other rules or suggestions are fol 
lowed by various editors and publication 
Achievements of even the ideas presented 
here, however, may seem virtually im 
possible. 

Perfection may be the goal of som 
editors, but it should remain—and prob 
ably will remain—a goal that is neve 
completely attained. In no case shoulds 
newspaper page be so carefully and » 
meticulously planned that it ceases © 
possess the freshness and spontaneity of 
life itself—which is the very essence d 
news. 


Pan American Day will be observed o 
April 14. Sixty-five years of inter-Amet- 
can cooperation will be observed that day 
Material and information may be obrainel 
from the Division of Publications, Pas 
American Union, Washington 5, DC 
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The staff of the Siren, the newspapt 


of the Milford, Utah, Elementary Schod, 
is planning a Good Citizenship isw 
They have written to “a few prominemt 
citizens” asking them, “What do you thiah 
counted most (when you were young) # 
making you a good citizen?” And th 
have asked if they can print the answes 
The local paper, the Milford News, m 
a story and picture of the staff at wot 
labelled, “Future Journalists.” 
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~ Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 
The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish-—— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 
The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two or three 


weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 
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CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
We (75e). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
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Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-first Annual Convention 


at Columbia University in the City of New York: 


March 10-11-12, 1955 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M —Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Fearure Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening bours are free. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11 

10:00 A.M—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre and 
Horace Mann Auditorium. 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 

11:30 AM —Lamncheon Period Begins. 

12:45 P.M—Feamre Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

1:30 P.M—Smdent Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. ’ 

3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ 
Association — Men's Faculty Club. : 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council of 
School Press and Advisers Associations — By special 
Invitation, Men’s Faculty Club. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 
10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
10:15-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, “Is our press meeting i 
responsibilities?” Telecast — Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom 
12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom @ 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Speci 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 8-9-10, 1956. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for the benefit , 
yearbook staff and Advisers 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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